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area as circumstances and resources permitted. The fulfilment
of this toilsome and thankless task absorbed large numbers of
troops, which had perforce to be dispersed over an enormous
area, and were kept day in and day out constantly on the alert
or on the move for weeks and months on end. So small in
scale and multitudinous in number were the resulting marches
and engagements, that they defy all attempt at detailed chronicle
in a work such as this. All that can be essayed here is to describe
in the broadest possible outline the general progress of the
pacification to its successful conclusion.
In April 1886 the army, now under White, was ready to
enter upon its Sisyphean task. The base of solid occupation
from which further conquest was to be undertaken was formed
by the southern frontier districts between the Irrawaddy and
the Sittang, and the course of the former river by; way of
Mandalay to Bhamo. A railway along the valley of the latter
stream, from Toungoo at its mouth to Mandalay, was taken in
hand, and the communications by road and track through
swamp and jungle were gradually extended and improved.
Meanwhile the small flying columns operating north, east and
west from their bases began to thread the country in all
directions. During the five months to the end of August
there were fought throughout the length and breadth of Upper
Burma no less than one hundred little combats, all uniformly
successful; the losses in action were insignificant, but disease
took a far heavier toll, the hospital cases amounting to some
twenty per cent of the effectives. At the end of the period in
question some 25,000 troops in all were on the strength of the
Upper Burma Field Force, while some thousands of military
police, picked men from all over India, were being made ready
to assist the army and take over its work as soon as the main
dacoit bands had been satisfactorily dealt with. Many of these
had in fact already been crushed or dispersed, but there were
still a sufficient number at large to necessitate the undertaking
of an even more elaborate and far-reaching campaign in the
winter of 1886-1887, with the purpose both of consolidating
our authority where it was already in existence and extending
it yet further into the territories beyond.
Accordingly, as soon as the advent of suitable weather
conditions permitted of the resumption of extended operations,
the British were once more on the move. Small columns, each
numbering anything from 200 to 1000 men, were pushed out-
wards from the Irrawaddy on either side, up its various
tributary streams and into the hills to north, east and west of
the great river basin. By rapid and prolonged inarches, and a
series of sharp engagements, the various dacoit gangs still at